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proved him sharply, for making so many charges|saying she expected I would often leave her, and 
of supposed errors, and proving nothing; adding,|that she had resolved in herself before marriage, 
that it did not suit his station as a minister, whose |she would never hinder my ininistry if she could 
work it was, or ought to be, to set people right, possibly avoid it, and she hoped the Lord would 
and to show them wherein they were wrong, and |strengthen her, and make that easy to her. 
not to heap up charges of errors, without showing} ‘The journey through Ireland occupied him more 
any proof that they were so, which could by no|than four months, and though he met with many 
means be the way to convince and inform those in deep exercises and trials, and in some places was 
error. At this pertinent rebuke he left us, some,| quite shut up as to the exercise of his gift in the 
though very few, going with him. I then desired |miuistry, yet he “ found a brave living people in 
the people to sit down, and be still; with which|that nation, and great encouragement to visit 
they readily complied ; and after a short pause, it|fresh places ;” and “where people who did not 
was with me briefly to speak to each point, explain-| profess with Friends, came in plentifully, there was 
ing, as well as I could, in so short a time, the doc-}a0 open door,” to preach the gospel of life and 
trine of outward baptism to be but a figure of the|salvation through Christ the Saviour. 
inward, as outward circumcision was of the inward,| Being again settled at home, he says, “I had 
viz: of the heart; and likewise setting forth the|now nothing to do but visit the meetings around 
new birth and regeneration in as clear a light as|}me, which were pretty numerous: yet one thing 
time would permit; with perfection and election|¢ame closely upon me, which was to put myself 
and reprobation ; all which, though but very briefly |iato some business to get bread. Some proposed 
touched upon, took up a considerable time, so that|one way, some another. London and Bristol were 
the night was considerably above half spent. When| both mentioned, but I could not see my way to 
I had done, the people were exceedingly quiet and |either of them; and what I should do in the coun- 
civil, and declared their satisfaction, wishing their|try, being ignorant of farming, I saw not yet. At 
minister had staid, for he could not have gainsayed |last it was proposed that | might with a little 
what was spoken to each point. A few of them|charge put up a conveniency to make malt, in 
staid a short time after, desiring they might have| Which, when an apprentice, I had some experience, 
more such meetings, and we parted in much love| being then used to it. I accordingly did, but my 
and sweetness; in particular the elder who repre-|stock was very small, and some kind friends lent 
hended the minister, as he called bim, said, ‘Re-|me some money. In about three years’ time I 
ligion could never prosper, so long as it was made found it answered very well, so that 1 went on with 
a trade to get bread by;’ and he seemed con- pleasure, and took great care, and was very dili- 
vinced, that the doctrine and practice of their peo-|gent in my business, and in attending meetings 
ple were inconsistent with primitive religion and|that I could reach in a morning’s ride, as I found 
our Saviour’s doctrine. Thus we closed our con-|a concern so to do, The comfort and happiness I 
ference and took leave.” enjoyed were great, for I could entertain my friends 
Having finished his visit in New England, and} with a lodging and other necessaries in a plain 
people pressed to vindicate his own practice, which| been at a number of meetings on Long Island, and| way, which was very agrecable to us both ; and 
was sprinkling. Then he said, that was plainly|in the Jerseys and Pennsylvania, he found the| most Friends who came, took a bed with me one 
proved by our Saviour’s words, ‘ suffer little child- period of release from his religious services in|or two nights, as suited their convenicncy. 
ren to come unto me,’ &c. I showed him his mis-| America was near; and Ellis Pugh, a worthy (To be continued.) 
take; and that without perverting the text, it could | minister among Friends of North Wales in Penn- - +e --- 
not be applied to sprinkling infants, but the words|sylvania, proposing to accompany him home to! The Ways of Zion mourn.—Few are the an- 
[of such is the kingdom of heaven,] referred to the}visit Friends in Wales, they embarked from the|cients left, to whom the middle-aged and rising 
state of innocency that such should experience, to|Chesapeake Bay, and landed at Portsmouth, Eng-| youth ean look with advantage! +The Lord of 
be like little children in their minds, free from all land, in the Tenth month, 1706. heaven and earth bath gathered many to himself; 
vice and wickedness, before they were prepared for} In the following spring, he married a Friend, to|the world, in its various appearances, hath slain 
the kingdom of heaven, which sprinkling with ele-|whom he was under engagement before going to|many others; and some, who are not yet dead, 
mentary water could not do for them. I opened| America, He speaks of, “ having very great com-|have their garments so covered with dust, and 
more at large the state of the new birth and rege-|fort and satisfaction in my married state, my wife|spotted with defiling things, that they are not fit to 
neration; in doing which he would often break in|being a true sympathizer with me in the exercises| be looked upon, nor their footsteps to be inquired 
upon ine, but his own people cried shame, for the|which I often was under, of one kind or another.|after. But happy is the state of those advanced 
interruption he gave, adding, when | had done he|Sometimes I feared how we should go on in the|to old age, whose conduct proclaims they have not 
should be heard. He was so much out about the world, and she would often say, if we get but little, | followed cunuingly devised fables, but have been 
Proof of sprinkling infants by our Saviour's words, | we will spend less; and if we save a little out of| made living witnesses of the power and coming of 
that I found he was very weary of the dispute, and | our gettings, we shall do well enough, [ am not at/Christ! ‘These have been powerful inducements 
Willing to drop it, and would go upon perfection. |all fearful of it, neither would I have thee to be.|to me to bow my heart in holy awe, from my 
urged him to clear up baptism first, as we were|I was jealous that my ministry was not so living as|childhood to this day, (I mean with respeet to out- 
Upon it, but he urged that both he and his people |it had been before I was married ; and making my| ward means,) and i am thankful to the great Pre- 
Were satisfied about it. I then asked why he be-|trouble and uneasiness about it known to my wife,|server of men, that there are such here and there 
gan upon it? To show us our errors, he replied.|she would endeavour to dissuade me from such|to be found; and, though painful baptisms for 
® finding nothing was likely to come of it, but thoughts, adding, there was no reason for it; so| Zion’s sake may attend, in viewing the backslidings 
tumult and noise, we pressed it no further. Then|that I found her to be a help-meet indeed. of many, yet ability is given, at times, to appeal 
he charged us with being in an error about per-| “ Finding a concern to visit Ireland, I acquaint-| with reverend confidence to the Searcher of hearts. 
ction. I desired to know wherein, which he was/ed her therewith, and she gave me up so freely|“ Thou knowest how I have walked before thee !” 
very unwilling to show. One of his hearers re-|and cheerfully, that it was hke a cordial to me ;|—Samuel Fothergill. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Samuel Bownas, 
(Continued from page 202.) 

After the memorable meeting at Newbury, he 
visited meetings in several places, and some young 
Friends being engaged in building a ship at Cape 
Ann, they were desirous he should hold a meeting 
there. It was very large, and proved satisfactory, 
and the people were so much interested that they 
desired another, which he was easy to grant. The 
inhabitants gave notice of it to their preacher, and 
desired he should attend and look after his flock. 
“Accordingly he came before the meeting ended,” 
says 8. B., “ with several of his elders, and was 
very noisy. First, he would prove water baptism, 
from the text, to be an ordinance of Christ. I re- 
plied; what form of water baptism would he prove 
80? To which he answered evasively, not being 
Willing to be tied to one more than another. But 
after some further pro’s and con’s, he was by his 
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From “ All The Year Round.” 


Subterranean Switzerland 
(Continued from page 203.) 


ancient predecessors of the Swiss. 
wave of that great tide which set in towards Eu- 
rope from the East, choosing chiefly the inland 
seas, and ascending rivers, as their roadways, or 
rather waterways, to new regions, where they 
should replenish the tenantless earth. Naturally 
such tribes, accustomed to water, chose water 
whereon to found their first settlements. More- 
over, the long narrow causeways of wood, that led 
from the shore to their habitations, became a pro- 
tection to them from wild beasts, or wilder human 
enemics. Also the waters supplied them with 
ready food, and were as nature’s own clearings 
amidst the shaggy mountains and impenetrable 
forests, the mere fringe of which they with diffi- 
culty cut away for household purposes. Advanced 
into the free lake, the scttlers could look around 
them and breathe the air of heaven. 
has described similar lacustrine dwellings belong- 
ing to the Paonians, who had settled on Lake 
Prasias, in Turkey. 

When I asked the professor, “ Why the imple- 
ments of this ancient race were so babylike and 
small?” he replied, “ Probably because they them- 
selves were small, and, like the Orientals, had 
very small hands and feet. However,” he con- 
tinued, “this is not conjecture, but fact. Look 
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of ancient villages of a later date, though still of| the lake-villages, and killing or carrying away the 
a period long previous to the Roman conquest.| inhabitants. 

You see that they are the real wood, while 1 only 
This brings me to the probable origin of these | possess casts of the primitive poles; and that they 
They were ajare not only much longer than the ancient stakes, 
but curiously worn to a gradual slenderness, and 
to a point, by the gentle but constant action of 
the waves upon their upper surfaces. 
difference ? 
still projected two or three feet above the mud of 
the lake, while the others were covered by the 
mud itself. 
years, at least, must have elapsed before the fir- 
poles could be brought, by the slow action of tide- 
less water, to the level of the bed of the lake.” 


Why is this 


Because these poles, when discovered, 


Now it is calculated that a thousand 


I own that these reasons did not quite convince 
me of the deduction at which the protessor wished 
to arrive; namely, that the first, and not alto- 
gether savage, inhabitants of Switzerland, dated 
from two thousand years before Christ. Many 
circumstances—draining, for instance—might, | 


Herodotus | thought, have expedited the retiring of the waters, 


or the wearing away of the piles. Nevertheless, 
with all the caution of scepticism, it is impossible 
not to allow that the lake-relics proceed from an 
age long anterior to the christian era, and very far 
more remote than the Roman conquest. Kven 
supposing the objects now discovered, to be co- 
eval with the time when Herodotus mentions the 
Peonian Lakers, they remount to the seventy- 
fourth Olympiad, answering to four hundred and 


here at the next case in my museum, where you|eighty-four years before Christ—an antiquity to 


perceive ornaments of a more adyanced period, 
though still belonging to the Lake-people. Look 
at these bracelets of horn, so deep in circumference 
but so small in diameter; you would think that 
even a child’s hand could not enter them; yet 


be respected by us poor mortals, who grow old in 
seventy whirls of our little planct. 

Pursuing our investigations, we find that, dark 
as it may appear in its origin, the end of this 
Lacustrine dynasty has a sad light cast upon its 


here are the human bones still in them.” This}cause. The villages, the inhabitants, all evidently 


was true. 
the skeleton of a full-grown person, had fixed the 
bones of the wrist within the bracelets by pouring 
cement round them. ‘ Look, also,” resumed the 
professor, ‘ at that bronze sword, still later in date 
found at a time when the Age of Wood and Stone 
became the Age of Bronze; observe that the 
handle is only co-extensive with three of my fin- 
gers, though my hand, like myself, is not very 
big. I met, some time ago, a Peruvian lady, who 
was the last descendant of Montezuma, and hers 
was the only hand and wrist I have ever known 
slip easily into that bracelet, which is as inflexible 
for the hand as Cinderella's glass slipper was for 
the feet.” 

That these Lake relics are, in very truth, of a 
most remote antiquity, was proved in various ways 
by Professor ‘l'royou. He said, “A discovery that 
was made in the valley of the Orbe may give an 
idea of this antiquity. The Lake of Neutchitel, 
it is well known, is always, because of the increase 
of the peat-bogs and the delta of alluvial matter 
formed by the rivers Thiele and Buron, retreating 
further back from the Lake of Neufchitel. In 
the time of the Romans, the actual site of Yver- 
dun was under water. ‘There was even a time 
when all the valley was covered by the lake. Then 
Mount Chamblon was an island, and, at the foot 
of this mount, were Lake villages of the ancient 
people, whose relies, which are all of the Age of 
Stone, are now found many feet below the surface 
of the bog. By accurate calculation of the time 
that the lake now takes in its retreatings, we find 
that the destruction of these lake-dwellings must 
have occurred, at latest, in the fifteenth century 
before the christian era. 

“ But here is another proof of this,”’ continued 
the professor. “Look at these fir-poles which 
were found in the Lake of Geneva, the supports 





The professor, finding the bracelets on|perished by a sudden catastrophe ; and that cat- 


astrophe was fire. 

‘To understand this, reconstruct, by the architee- 
ture of fancy, the primitive villages of the Swiss 
Lakers. Take your stand on some rock of van- 
tage, whence you can see all that is not water or 
showy summit, covered with black-looking crowded 
pine-forests that teem with the red-deer—once 
numerous in Switzerland, now extinct. Throw out 
your narrow wooden causeways a hundred yards 
forward into the shallow waters nearest the shore, 
drive whole quincunxes of fir-poles into the bed of 


ithe lake, top them with rudely fashioned planks, 


and upon the artificial peninsula now elevated 
above the waters, transport a bit of rivery Orien- 
talism ; dwelling-places for man, gardens, if you 
wish, or patches of ripened grain (for the catas- 


jtrophe must have happened at harvest-time,) such 


as, even at this day, may be seen floating on the 
half-quagzy, inundating rivers and channel-pools 
of China, Penetrate into those circular Red 
Indian-like wigwams that stand like bee-hives on 
the stationary rafts, and see the rude pots upon 
the earthen shelves, the traps in the floor for catch- 
ing or preserving fish, the little barbarian children, 


tethered by the foot with a cord to a projecting 
stake, lest they fall into the water (both these par- 
ticularities are mentioned by Herodotus in his ac- 
count cf the Pee mnians,) and behold the industrious 
natives themselves, the pigmy race, with their 
small, but constructive and not cruel heads, and 
their long, flexible, Hindoo-like hands, 
their manufactories for their ingenious tools and 
petty ornaments; and, when you have set the 
whole nation busy at their several employments, 
suddenly crush the whole of your scene and dra- 
ma by the irruption of some wild band of warlike 
Gauls, who annihilate our poor aborigines, and 
their frayile dwellings, by casting fire-balls into 


Enter 


No other combination of circumstances can ag. 
count for the appearances which the remains of the 
lake villages preseut. The carbonized corn, the 
pieces of wood half burnt, the marks of fire every 
where, all testify to the destruction of these yjj- 
lages by fire. ‘Then, again, it is apparent that all 
industry stopped suddenly. ‘The workman was at 
his polishing ; the housewife was grinding corn by 
hand between two flat stones, but, by a fate worse 
than that denounced upon Jerusalem—“ the one 
taken and the other left”—of our poor Lake peo. 
ple none were left. ‘The late explorers of these 
mysteries came, at Moosseedorf, upon a marvellous 
heap of objects of industry, which, by their state 
and number, crowded over a considerable area, 
proved that the discoverers were standing on the 
site of the village manufactory of industrial imple- 
ments. Professor Troyon showed me many proofs 
that it was so—pieces of serpentine, half-fashioned 
and thrown away because they had been broken 
in the cutting, and rendered unfit for use; split 
stag’s-horn also rejected ; and, more affecting still, 
instruments that were not thrown away because of 
defect, but were dropped unfinished because of a 
sudden catastrophe: axes that lay beside the 
handles, into which time was not given to insert 
them ; poviards yet unsharpened ; needles or hair- 
pins yet unpointed. 

(To be concluded) 
Ed 
For “ The Friend.” 

It is encouraging, amid the clouds and darkness 
that now apparently surround our beloved Society, 
to perceive that although we are, as a people, de- 
ficient in several respects in upholding our various 
testimonies in their primitive simplicity, many of 
these testimonies are quietly yet steadily gaining 
ground and ascendency in the public mind, Asa 
little evidence of this progress, the following article 
on “ Simplicity in Burials,” cut from a publie print 
which came home around a package, is forwarded 
for publication in “ The Frieud,” if thought proper 
by the conductors. U. 

Simplicity in Burials—We have often had 
oceasion to notice the growing tendency to expen- 
sivevess in al] funeral arrangements amongst us, as 
wealth inereases. Nearly all persons of sense, at 
some time or other during life, express their desire 
to be buried with the greatest possible simplicity. 
In a few cases this is attended to, but surviving 
friends love to make costly proofs of their regard, 
if they think about expense at all; and as it also 
becomes the interest of undertakers to add all the 
heavy charges they can, carriages without number, 
coffins of curious make and of rare wood, with all 
other possible items to make out a heavy bill, are 
brought into fashion increasingly. In the early 
days of the republic, earnest attempts were made 
to do away with much of this, as inconsistent with 
that simplicity of habit which a republic required. 
Motives of religion have done something more in 
the same way. It was found that what the rich 
did in thoughtlessness the poor would imitate to 
show the extent of their regard. Many a bereaved 
family on this account bave used up sums that 
could ill be afforded from the support of the sur- 
viving but helpless living ones left behind, to show 
transient regard for the memory of the dead. 
Costly mourning, a costly entertainment, and a 
funeral “got up” altogether above the means of 
a family, are often a greater proof of ostentation 
than of grief. There is one motive, however, that 
has never been brought to bear properly upon this 
subject. It is the thought that most of these costly 
surroundings of death in the tomb render the relies 
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of the dead far more liable to be disturbed. In/great loss to a meeting to have communications 
ancient times ornaments of silver and ornaments of] not exactly savoury and lively: the afternoon was 


Jd were largely buried with the bodies of their|a good meeting; the silent part very solemn. Our 


former owners, and the result is, that all these] friend 


tombs have been rifled sooner or later, and the 
coffins and dust desecrated, in hopes of finding 
spoil. The pyramids of Egypt, and the sepulchres 
of Greece, of Persia, and of Rome, have long since 
disgorged all their wealth, And at Chiriqui whole 
acres of ancient graves are at this moment being 
despoiled, until it seems a doubtful problem if the 
custom of burning the dead will not again come 
into fashion for those who wish to protect the ashes 
of their friends from future disturbance. 

From the scenes constantly enacted in the pre- 
sent age, it seems almost certain that after a few 
years, if there is a dollar to be made out of a grave 
in any way, it will be turned to account; and 
the only way to secure the quiet rest of the bodies 
of the departed, is to allow nothing to remain long 
that can be of the slightest account to the living. 

In New York, it appears that now the more 
costly the coffin the less secure its tenant from dis- 
turbance—the silver mountings and the rose-wood 
eases are stolen by the'undertakers from the vaults 
and graves where they have just placed them, to 
receive other occupants and be charged for anew. 
There is in fact, nothing about the tomb that is not 
subject to the rapacity of the living. Silver and 
gold render a grave never safe from being ravaged. 
Leaden coffins in England, so often used in vaults, 
have been found to occasion thefts and brutalities 
of the most disgusting character on the part of 
mercenary sextons. How often the very bodies of 
the dead have been thus the subject of barter we 
all know. Even the ground in which the dead are 
laid, becomes too valuable for their resting-place, 
directly it ceases to pay rent in the shape of new 
burial fees, and the dead are crowded out to make 
room for the living, and proved to be more literally 
than was supposed but ¢enants of their tombs, ten- 
ants to be ejected for non-payment of rent, as cer- 
tainly as any inhabitants of the garrets and cel- 
lars of the Five Points. 

We have pointed out these things to show that 
simplicity and security are more closely connected 
in burials, than is commonly supposed. That all 
costly materials that can possibly be used after- 
wards for other purposes, are unsuitable in every 
respect for sepulchral purposes, not only because 
they produce a fashion that often occasions great 
distress to a family bereaved at once of its beloved 
head and of its means of support, but also because 
it produces a system of robbery and crime, destruc- 
tive to virtue in the living, and dishonouring to the 
remains of the departed.— Ledger. 





Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“Fourth mo, 18th, 1836.—To omit preserving 
any notes of the progress and exercise of the pre- 
sent Yearly Meeting, would seem to myself ne- 
glectful, yet such is my weakness, spiritually, I 
even feel like neglecting it, but the hope, that re- 
curring and dwelling upon the subjects revived 
and the ‘feeling attendant,’ which has no fellow, 
might strengthen my inner man and encourage 
still to look towards his holy temple and trust in 
his merey, even though discouragement and dis- 
may had pervaded the mind through the conflicts 
and close besetments, within and without, of a 
long duration, and a severely cold, trying winter, 
Wherein it required care to preserve life in both 
States, > * * * * 

“ Attended Twelfth-street Meeting morning and 
afternoon. I felt in the morning as if it was a 





, appeared in testimony in a solemn 
manner, with the call of the ‘Angel’ to the church, 
‘Except thou repent, I will come unto thee quickly 
and will remove thy candlestick out of its place,’ 
applicable, as it appeared to him, to each individual. 
This morning, Second-day, opened the business of 
the Yearly Meeting: supplication was made to the 
great Head of his church, even for those who were 
under pressure of various difficulties and fears, for 
strength to trust in his power; also, various classes 
were brought in remembrance with humility and 
yet in faith: it was relieving and cause of grati- 
tude thus to be favoured. . * ” 

“Third-day morning.—At this sitting, all the 
queries and answers were read. In this opening 
of the state of Society, a painful feeling pervaded 
concerned Friends, on account of the weak and 
low state of things amongst us, and in the ability 
which seemed once more in mercy afforded, labour 
was bestowed to stir up active members and other 
concerned Friends to discharge their duty towards 
delinquent or negligent Friends, in attendance of 
meetings, and see from time to time what it is 
does hinder them from getting out. Exercise on 
other subjects was communicated to the meeting. 
It is a great favour that there is yet preserved 
amongst us Friends of quick sense, conccrning the 
state of the church, and endowed by the great 
Head thereof with gifts to minister to its need ; and 
QO! may we also be so faithful in our lesser offices 
as to be clear in the great day of account. 

“At the afternoon sitting (Third-day,) we were 
furnished with an epistle from the Meeting for 
Sufferings in London, addressed to the Meeting 
for Sufferings in Philadelphia, dated in the Twelfth 
month last, with the reply thereto from the latter 
meeting; excellent document, embracing the causes 
of fear from various stratagems of the unwearied 
enemy of all good, now afloat in our Society, and 
likely to draw many down, who have shone as 
stars of the first magnitude ; turning from the 


” 


dear Friend, and an encouraging call was ex- 
tended to seek safety in humble prayer for our- 
selves and one another; in an especial manner for 
such as may from their gifts be placed in respon- 
sible situations, on whose shoulders the ark of the 
testimony rests, that they may keep their places, 
not be drawn aside; giving occasion for the truth 
to be evilly spoken of. Penning the outlines of 
this exercise may serve to bring the concern to 
mind, and prove as a watchword and strengthen- 
ing.” 

Eighth mo, 8th.—“ The account of , Was 
new and interesting; I could but desire his time 
and talents were devoted to the welfare of Socie- 
ty; how help is wanted! so few “ young men, 
princes of the provinces,” come forward to order 
the battle; that when the fathers are removed, I 
fear, in many places we shall not see the sons. If 
the call or invitation to the children of this people 
is not obeyed, they from the highways and hedges 
will come in, so that the precious testimonies given 
us to bear shall not fall, and our crowns will go to 
these. My measure is small, yet according to it, 
I feel our pitiable condition as a Society. * * * 
Truth is Truth, whether we rise up to say it or 
not; I am not wholly discouraged, though many 
among us, will fall, I fear. 

“ Since my little call on thee, my mind has of- 
ten been turned towards thee, with near feeling, 
and with earnest desires for thy comfort; some 
may say there is no comfort or settlement for one 
so tried, but my sense is not so; that great Being 
who sees the afflictions of the afflicted, and graci- 
ously compassionates the workmanship of his own 
hands, if we bear our trials with patience and 
|meekness, in his own time, will say, “ it is enough,” 
will give the oil of joy for mourning and the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. * * * 
Things may look unpromising, yet keep thy eye 
single to the great Head, and much comfort may 
be thine—often wait on him in thy own mind, as 
many quiet moments must necessarily be thine; 
and do, dear , keep close to religious meet- 
ings, and there wait upon the Lord, and thou 








light of Christ inwardly revealed in the secret of| wilt be strengthened to bear up under the weight 


the heart; going back again into bondage, into the 
activity of the creature, out of which early Friends 
were Called and so faithfully maintained their tes- 
timony, and joining in with the world; our 
Friends in England (as their epistle stated,) hav- 
ing temptations thereto by the liberty of their laws 
now placing Friends on an equal footing with their 
fellow-citizens ; it was anticipated fresh trials in 
courts of justice would await Friends, on account 
of their now being jurors in trials of criminals in 
eases of life and death; the reading of these pa- 
pers were acceptable to the meeting. 

“ Many valued Friends at different periods in 
the course of this week, were in a very solemn 
manner engaged to call the attention of the meet- 
ing to the state of our Society. ° a ° 

“Qh, the travail of the faithful in this day, it 
is deep and painful; they can take but little plea- 
sant bread, the testimonies given this Society to 
bear, and purchased at a dear rate by our worthy 
predecessors, even by loss of their substance, their 
liberty and many lives, all this for the truth’s sake ; 
the responsible situations we are in, as inheritors 
and professors of the same precious testimonies 
and faith, was very weightily Tad before us. * * 

“Near the close of the sitting on Sixth-day 
morning, the weak and discouraged were shown a 
few of the stratagems of our unwearied enemy to 
hinder our progress; that he brings up our mis- 
steps and short-comings, even of such as may have 
stood well; thus tempting them to give out striv- 
ing,..... every state seemed reached by our 


of thy sorrows and be able to see that by so doing 
they can be borne. My secret prayer and desire 
is, they may be sanctified to thee, and that thou 
may yet have cause to praise his great name, for 
his wonderful works.”’ 

“Tt is little we can do one for another, but if 
only we can stir up the pure mind by way of re- 
membrance, it is something. I have often had 
thee in mind latterly, and as thou and I art near 
of an age and pretty well advanced, of course 
wearing out, I feel, and expect thou dost also, that 
it is time to be concerned for ourselves in the 
work, which we must ourselves do, if it is ever 
\done ; and every opportunity of helping on in the 
work, it is wise to avail ourselves of. have had 
a fear thou hast too often been missing from your 
meetings. I have made no inquiry; for to hear it 
is so would add to my trouble. Do now, dear 
, gather up and try to attend thy meetings; 
surmount difficulties, lead the way, and who knows 
the effect of care in this respect on thy family. I 
have no doubt it would yield peace and prove a 
quiet rest: and, there is help and comfort in go- 
ing to meetings with a serious intent. Sometimes 
He whom we seek, suddenly comes to his temple, 
which is the heart, and we, in a moment, as it 
were, are refreshed.” 


a ooo 








Our indistinct conceptions of a truth affect not 
the reality of its existence, any more than things, 
because seen dimly in the dark, become in them- 
selves the less substantial — Whately. 
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eae rn, 
erected in this country. This engine, drawing its|of his demand against me, I bound myself to them, 


A Great Iron Aqueduct Bridge. 

Among the public works now in course of com- 
pletion at Washington, one of the most remarkable, 
though least known, is the Washington Aqueduct 
Bridge over Rock Creek, at the western end of 


Pennsylvania Avenue, now nearly completed, from | 
the designs and under the direction of Capt. Meigs. | 


This bridge is a cast-iron arch of twenty feet rise 
and two hundred feet clear span between the abut- 
ments. The arch consists of two ribs, each of 
which is composed of seventeen cast-iron pipes of 
forty-eight inches internal diameter, and twelve 
feet three inches in length. They have flanged 
ends pierced with holes for screw bolts, by which 
the pipes are firmly connected together. After 
being cast, they were placed in a lathe, and the 


ends and flanges were accurately turned or faced | 


off. They are put together in the form of a cir- 
cular are, the faced ends abutting against each 
other, and forty serew-bolts firmly secure each 
joint. Such is the accuracy obtained by the pre- 
sent use of machinery in engineering, that these 
joints are water-tight, under the aqueduct pressure 
of 120 feet head, by mere application of the dressed 


surfaces of cast-iron, no packing or cement being | 


used in the joints. 

Upon these two arched ribs, which are firmly 
connected with each other by cast-iron tubular 
cross-braces, and heavy wrought-iron diagonal ties, 
is erected a frame-work of heavy rolled-iron H 
beams from the works of the Phoenix Iron Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, supporting two continuous 
horizontal iron girders, of two hundred and four 
feet six inches in length. Upon these girders rest 
cross-beams of timber, supporting the roadway of 
the bridge, which embraces two city railroads and 
carriage tracks and two paths for foot-passengers. 
The cornice of the bridge is decorated with mo- 
dillions of cast-iron, and a light wrought-iron rail- 
ing surmounts the whole. The abutments, founded 
upon solid rock, are built in the most substantial 
and durable manner, of a fine grey sandstone, ob- 
tained in large blocks from the government quarries 
at Seneca upon the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
twenty-four miles from the city of Washington. 
The strength of this stone is seventeen thousand 

unds per square inch. 

This bridge is particularly remarkable for the 
double duty which the arch performs. While it 
supports a roadway, forming a beautiful and much 
needed communication, by which the traffic be- 
tween the cities of Washington and Georgetown is 
carried over, the water of the Washington aque- 
duct is conveyed into the city of Washington 
through the pipes, of which the arch is composed. 
To guard against all danger of freezing, the pipes 
are lined with staves and resinous pine-timber, 
three inches in thickness, leaving a clear water-way 
in each rib of three and a half feet in diameter. 
The flanges and bolts by which the pipes are con- 
nected at the joints, are covered with decorative 
mouldings, encircled with foliage in cast-iron. The 
arch ribs spring from ornamental bases, which dis- 
tribute the pressure over huge blocks of granite set 
in the skew back of the abutments. ‘Ihe inter- 
sections of the beams in the frame-work of the 
spandrils, are covered with ornamental bosses, also 
of cast-iron. The whole is a model of lightness 
and elegance, being two hundred feet in clear span 
and forty-five feet in height from the water to the 
top of the parapet. 

The abutments contain vaults, in which are the 
connecting pipes and stop-cocks for regulating the 
flow and discharge of water, and in the western 
ubutments on the Georgetown side, one of the 
vaults serves as an engine room, and contains 
water-pressure engine—the first, it is believed, 


supply from the cast-iron street mains of the 
Washington aqueduct, pumps ten thousand gal- 
lons of water per hour into a reservoir on the 
heights of Georgetown, a wile distant, and two 
hundred and four feet above the machine. This 
reservoir supplies that portion of Georgetown, 
which is above the level of the great store and 
distributing reservoirs of the Washington aque- 
duct. ‘The engine and pumps were built by H. 
B. Worthington, of New York, under his patent of 
1855. 

The masonry of this bridge has been executed 
by Carman & Dobbins, of Philadelphia, contract- 
ors. The iron work by A. & W. Denmead & Sons 
of Baltimore. ‘The style of the work is creditable 
to those engaged upon it. The Washington aque- 
duct has other works not less remarkable than this 
one ; among them, the great granite arch, by which 
the masonry aqueduct, nine feet in diameter, crosses 
the Cabin John Creek, at a height of one hundred 
and one feet above the bed of the stream. This 
arch is built of hewn granite, is twenty feet wide, 
fifty-seven feet three inches rise, and being two 
hundred and twenty feet in clear span, is the largest 
stone arch in the world. 

Had cither of these bridges been constructed in 
Great Britain, the public press would have teemed 
with illustrations and descriptions of them, and 
while in Washington, they are executed, and few 
but those who have bestowed upon them the thought 
jand toil necessary to their design and construction, 
seem to know of the existence of such national 
achievements of science and skill.— Even. Jour. 


——-— oe —— 
For “The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JANE HOSKINS. 
(Continued from page 204.) 

“ After I had been in Philadelphia somewhat 
more than a quarter of a year, Robert Davis in- 
sisted that I should sign indentures, binding my- 
self a servant, for four years, to a person that was 
an utter strangerto me. By this means, he would 
have made a considerable advantage to himself. 
But as it was contrary to our agreement, before- 
‘mentioned, which I was willing to comply with, to 
ithe utmost of my power, and as a remarkable un- 
easiness, and deep exercise attended my mind 
when I looked towards complying with his mer- 
eenary will, I thought best to withstand him in his 
demands, let the consequence be what it might. 
Whereupon, he had recourse to law, and, by pro- 
cess, laid me under confinement. 

“This was a trying circumstance. I was a poor 
young creature among strangers. Being far sepa- 
rated from my natural friends, they could not re- 
dress my grievances, nor hear my complaints. But 
the Lord heard my cries, and raised me up many 
friends, who visited me in this situation, and of- 
fered me money to pay Davis for my passage ac- 
cording to contract. I was not free to accept even 
of this kindness, because I was well assured that 
Philadelphia was not to be the place of my settle- 
ment. But where I was to go, was yet hid from 
me. However, as I endeavoured to wait with pa- 
tience, the Lord provided for me after this manner. 
The principals of four families living at Plymouth, 
who had several children, agreed to purchase a 
sober young woman, as a school mistress, to in- 
struct them in reading, Xc. On applying to their 
\friends in town, I was recommended for that ser- 
| Viee. When we saw cach other, I perceived it my 
place to go with them. Wherefore, on their pay- 








ling Davis twelve pounds, currency, being the whole 


by indenture, for the term of three years, and went 
cheerfully with them to Plymouth. 

“T have since thought, how wonderful it was 
that though various scenes and trials attended me, 
yet I was enabled to perform the service they had 
for me. ‘The children learned very fast; which 
afforded comfort to me, and satisfaction to their 
parents. My love to them was great, and theirs 
equally so to me; so that all my commands were 
obeyed with pleasure. And afterwards, when we 
met, we could tell one another of it, with sincere 
regard and affection. They proved sober, religious 
men and women. 

“T served my time out faithfully, and never had 
cause to repent. The people with whom I lived, 
were those called Quakers. As I had not been 
among any of that denomination before, I had a 
desire, in my mind, to become acquainted with 
their principles, and manner of worship. Having 
liberty, 1 was ever ready to go to their meetings, 
though at first, only as a spy. But after I had 
been some time among them, and took notice of 
their way and manner of performing Divine wor- 
ship to God, I was ready to conclude, and say in 
my mind, surely these are his people. A brave, 
living people, they really were; there being then 
divers worthies among them, who, I believe, are 
now in the fruition of ‘joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory,’ the earnest of which they, through merey, 
then at times partook of, to the satisfaction of their 
hungry and thirsty souls. The solid, weighty, and 
tender frame of spirit, which some of them were 
many times favoured with, in meetings, brought 
serious considerations over my mind, with this 
query, ‘ Why is it not so with me?’ and I said in 
wy heart, ‘ These people are certainly better than 
I am; notwithstanding I have made a great deal 
more to do about religion than they.’ 

“ As I pondered on these things, that saying of 
the apostle ‘neither circumcision nor uncircumei- 
sion availeth anything, but a new creature in Christ 
Jesus,’ was often brought to my mind. I saw this 
work must begin in the heart, and be carried on 
by a Divine power. ‘This I was soon convinced of, 
and therefore could wait with patience, though in 
silence. But yet the whole work was not com- 
pleted; it went on gradually, step by step, which 
demonstrates the parental care of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, carrying the lambs in his arms, lest they 
should be weary and faint. Who can but admire 
his goodness, and celebrate his praise. His wis- 
dom and power are great. Oh! that all would 
but dwell under his peaceable government, and 
learn of him, who is pure and holy. Through the 
operation of Divine Goodness, great love was be- 
gotten in my heart to these people; and if at any 
time Friends were concerned to speak against any 
evil habit of the mind, I did not put it from me, 
but was willing to take my part, and have some- 
times thought it all belonged to me. 

“ As I continued in this humble frame, and was 
diligent in attending meeting when I could, Infinite 
Goodness was graciously pleased to favour me with 
a fresh and large visitation of his heavenly love, 
and often tendered my spirit, and begot strong de- 
sires after true and saving knowledge, and that the 
way of life and salvation might be clearly de- 
monstrated ; and blessed be his eternal name, he 
heard my cries, and was pleased to send his ser- 
vants, both male and female, filled with life and 
power, who sounded forth the gospel in Divine au- 
thority, declaring the way to the Father through 


the door of Christ, and opening the principles of 


these people, by turning our minds inward to the 
pure gift and mauifestatiou of the Spirit.” 
(To be continued.) 
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derstand what it means. 


Selected. 
CONSTANCY. 
Who is the honest man ? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself, most true ; 
Whom neither force nor frowning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due. 


Whose honesty is not 
So loose or easy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glittering look it blind, 
Who rides his sure and even trot, 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 


Who, when great trials come, 
Nor seeks nor shuns them; but doth calmly stay 
Till he the thing and the example weigh ; 

All being brought into a sum, 
What place or person calls for, he doth pay. 


Whom none can work or woo 
To use in anything a trick or sleight; 
For above all things he abhors deceit; 

His words, and works, and fashion too, 
All of a piece, and all are clear and straight. 


Who never melts or thaws 
At close temptations! when the day is done, 
His goodness sets not, but in dark can run; 
The sun to others writeth laws, 
And is their virtue; virtue is his sun. 


Who, when he is to treat 


With sick folks, women, those whom passions sway, 


Allows for that, and keeps his constant way ; 
Whom other’s faults do not defeat, 


But, though men fail him, yet his part doth play. 


Whom nothing can procure, 
When the wide world runs bias from his will, 
To writhe his limbs, and share, not mend the ill. 
This is the marksman safe and sure, 
Who still is right, and prays to be so still. 


+e 


Selected. 
PRACTISE WHAT YOU PREACH. 
Tell me not of garbled sermons— 
Elegance of thought and style, 
Heard from out your modern pulpits, 
Man from error to beguile. 
Eloquence may charm the fancy, 
Summon an admiring crowd, 
Who surround the gifted preacher, 
With their praises long and loud; 
But if God’s appointed servants, 
Would their hearer’s conscience reach, 
Leading them to paths of wisdom, 
They must practise what they preach. 


Parents, if your tender offspring 

You would lead in ways of truth, 
Shielding them from the temptations 

That surround the paths of youth, 
Count as vain your time-worn maxims, 

And to make your teachings sure, 
Guide them not alone by precept, 

But example, just and pure. 
For, to shelter from the tempest, 

Sin’s dark clouds would cast round each 
Tender flower of your protection, 

You must practise what you preach. 


Teachers, if throughout your duties 
Ever fuithful you would be, 

Not by words, but by your actions, 
Teach in all sincerity. 

Youthful eyes are on you gazing, 
Youthful hearts your thoughts receive, 

Eagerly they catch your accents, 
Kagerly your words believe, 

Then beware! lest by your actions. 
Untrue principles you teach, 

And forget not you must ever 
Strive to practise what you preach. 


———_ —»e—- -- 


commonly used, both in and out of the medical! prosperity in the church. 
profession, than “ nervous.” 
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very indefinite, from the use that is made of it;|the work, causing increased exercise to the true 
but which, if properly applied, carries to the mind|burden-bearers. A Christian zeal which manifests 
a very forcible impression of a peculiar state, for|itself in restoring and reclaiming love, is so oppo- 


which we have no very appropriate language. Un- 
fortunately, the same word has been long employed 
to express two states in direct opposition to each 
other: thus, we talk of strong weighty argument, 
delivered with boldness and energy, and in appro- 
priate language, as ‘‘a nervous speech,” and the 
orator as “ full of nerve ;” whilst we, on the other 


site to a creaturely and rending zeal as never to 
coalesce with it; and though by artistic and tem- 
porary lustre, the latter may be made so nearly to 
assimilate the former, that many are deceived 
thereby, yet the time will certainly arrive, that 
this superficial covering will wear off, the artifice 
be detected, and this spirit seen in the true light ; 


hand, say that the individual who delivers himself] for “nothing is hid that shall not be revealed.” 


with timidity, with hesitation and distrust of his 
own power, is “highly nervous;” we regret that 
his “ good sense was overpowered by his nerves.” 
In the first instance, we mean to say that there is 
a tension and strength of nerve; in the latter, that 
there is a laxity and weakness of nerve; yet, by 
some strange anomaly in our mode of expressing 
our ideas, we apply the same adjective to both these 
states of the nervous system.— Dr, Sigmond's Lec- 
tures. 





For “ The Friend.” 


The Spirit of the World. 


Many are the phases of this spirit, and although 
we may have been enabled to see its desolating 
\tendency in some points, and in some degree to 
avoid its destructive effects, yet we are not exempt 
from its influence on our conduct in our religious 
labours, unless a guarded and prayerful state of 
mind is unceasingly cherished, and a careful ex- 
amination is made in respect to our motives, under 
the instruction of that light and grace, which will 
enable us to see the dust and impurity which gather 
about our own dwellings, tending to corrupt and 
injure the precious life and to spoil our labours. 

A powerful and destructive agency which this 
spirit exerts, is so to concentrate and chain our 
attention upon the things which perish, as to pro- 
mote a laxity on subjects of the greatest moment. 
Then arises a remissness and carelessness relative 
to the important observances and testimonies of 
Society. Our business or some worldly gratifica- 
tion is permitted to interfere with the regular at- 
tendance of meetings, whereby seasons of refresh- 
ment and strength are lost, so essential to the 
growth and development of the hidden man of the 
heart, as bodily sustenance is necessary for the 
promotion of physical energy and perfection. From 
this dereliction, and other instances of unfaithful- 
ness, the members languish into weakness, and be- 
come incapable of faithfully sustaining the disci- 
pline, and disqualified from availingly standing 





A creaturely zeal is acrimonious and persecuting 
in its nature, seeking to lord it over God’s heritage, 
having its support and deriving its character from 
the same spirit, which it is forward in condemning, 
frequently preferring charges against the innocent, 
accusing them of the same defections which cha- 
racterizes itself. It is highly important for our 
prosperity and preservation, to be aware of supine- 
ness and indifference in regard to the things that 
belong to our peace, which the love of the world 
entails upon thousands to their destruction; and, 
on the other hand, to be guarded that we do not 
permit a worldly spirit,—the unregencrate nature— 
to develop itself in an apparent devotion for the 
cause of ‘Truth, which after all our labour will 
leave us in the end a prey to disappointment, con- 
fusion and sorrow. Necessary then it is to be 
honest with ourselves, and seriously to apply to the 
Physician of value for strength and qualification 
to accomplish the work, which He has assigned us, 
to his honour and to our comfort and stability, 
that we may witness from day to day, the un- 
feigned admission, “that it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps;” but that the Lord of 
hosts is our shield and buckler, and that our hope 
and confidence is in him alone. As there is an 
expanding in our several callings of usefulness, if 
we happily know that we increase in the ability 
which God giveth, he will enable us to stand in 
trying places, and be our stay in times of trial, 
and we shall happily experience that our bread 
and our water will be sure. This truth descends 
from age to age unaltered with impressive signifi- 
cance, “‘ Wide is the gate, and broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there be, 
which go in thereat because strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it.” Happy, then, will 
it be for those who wait to be endued with power 
from on high, and whose primary desire it is to 
strive to perform the dear Master’s will in prefer- 
ence to pursuing their own purposes, knowing the 


forth in the support and promotion of the ancient) things which belong to their peace, to be primary 
doctrines of Friends, the preservation of which is|in their desires. It is essential through Divine 


indispensable to secure our existence as a peculiar 
people zealous of good works. In the outward, if 
we bestow much pains in smoothing and polishing 
a building, thus giving it a fair appearance to the 





assistance, scrupulously to avoid what we have 
seen to be hurtful in the light of the blessed Re- 
deemer, and as faithfully to cleave to what through 
the merciful visitations of bis love and life-giving 


passing observer, and neglect the foundation, per-| presence, he has shown us to be consonant with 
mitting one stone after another to be quietly re-| his holy will, and promotive of our eternal well- 


moved, the fair structure may not only be rent in 
twain, but the destruction of the entire edifice must 
eventually be inevitable ; so in regard to the doc- 
trines and testimonies of the Gospel as held by 
Friends, if some are not engaged with a living 
concern to labour, though in a humble and unob- 
trusive manner, seeking to repair the waste places, 
by a testimony against error, and a revival of first 


being; for truly unless the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain, and unless the Lord 
build the house, they labour in vain that build it. 
In this blessed condition we experience the “ parch- 
ed ground” to become “a pool, and the thirsty 
land springs of water,” and that “an highway 
shall be there,” “ and it shall be called the way of 
holiness ;” “the way-faring men, though fools, shall 


principles, however fair the outside may appear,|not err therein.” “No lion shall be there, nor 
The Term Nervous.—There are few terms more there can be no prospect of stability or permanent| any ravenous beast shall go therein, it shall not 
prosp y OF p y . 


For want, however, of|be found there; but the redeemed shall walk 
It is a word which | sinking low enough in spirit, that self might be of| there.” 

as acquired great numbers of significations, and|no reputation, and implicitly seeking instruction of 
many people, at the same time, profess not to un-|One who would make us skilful workmen, we are 
) ope Certainly, to speak of|liable to be led away by the trumpet which gives { 

being nervous” is a mode of expression which is|an uncertain sound, and only to mar and hinder! few to be on the side of truth— Whately, 


New York, Second month, 1860. 


All men wish to have truth on their side; but 
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From the “Edinburgh Review.” 
Mortality in Trades and Professions. 


Accustomed to sip the honey, it never strikes us 
that perhaps its product involves in some cases the 
life of the working-bee. Yet the lady, who, from 
the silken ease of her fauteuil, surveys her draw- 
ing-room, may learn a lesson of compassion for 
the poor workman in nearly every article that lies 
before her. Those glazed visiting-cards, if they 
could speak, possibly could tell of the paralyzed 
hand that made them; that splendid mirror which 
lights up the stately room, has, without doubt, re- 
flected the trembling form of the emaciated Italian 
artificer poisoned with mercurial fumes; those 
hangings so soft and delicate, may have produced 
permanent disease to the weaver, whose stomach 
has been injured by its constant pressure against 
the beam; the porcelain vase on the bracket has 
dragged the “dipper’s” hand into a poison that, 
sooner or later, will destroy its power, and, may | 
be, produce in him mania and death; nay, the| 
very paper on the walls, tinted with all the vernal 
brightness of spring, has, for‘all we know, ulcerated | 
with its poisonous dust the fingers of the hanger. 
The history of the manufacture of almost every 
article of elegance or virtw would disclose to us 
pictures of workmen transiently or permanently 
disabled in the production of them. All this suf- 
fering—much of it totally preventible—goes on| 
without complaint, the workman falls out of the 
ranks, and another instantly takes his place, to be 
succeeded perhaps by a third. We are convinced 
that such a waste of health and life could not be 
endured, if the public were fully alive to the mag- 
nitude of the evil; for this reason we shall endea- 
vour, in the following essay, to give a true picture 
of what may perhaps, without pedantry, be termed 


joy comparatively longer life; their average age 





the pathology of industrial occupations and pro- 
fessions in this country. 

Foremost among those artisans who suffer from 
the inhalation of dust and other gritty particles 
given off in the pursuit of their employment, are | 


the grinders of Sheffield. Dr. J. C. Hall, in a| 
series of papers published lately in the “ British 
Medical Journal,” draws a picture of the condition | 
of these unfortunate men, which is indeed appall-| 
ing, and without doubt gives them the bad pre-| 
eminence of pursuing the most deadly trade in 
existence. Grinding is divided into dry, wet, and 
mixed ; that is, the various articles of steel turned 
out of the cutlers’ shops of Sheffield, are subjected 
to the stone entirely dry, revolving in water, or to| 
processes involving both methods. Of the three, 
the former is by far the most deadly : forks, needles, 
brace-bits, etc., are ground entirely on the dry) 
stone, and the amount of finely divided metal dust | 


and silicious grit given out in the process may bejare quoted as examples. 


imagined, when we state that a dozen of razors, 
weighing 2 lbs. 4 oz. as they come from the forge 
in the rough, lose in the process of “shaping” on 
the dry stone, upwards of 5 ounces, and the stone 
itself, seven inches in diameter, would be reduced 
one inch. To receive the mixture of stone and 
steel dust thus rapidly given off, the position of the 
grinder is but too convenient; straddled across his 
“horsing,” as the frame in which the grindstone 
revolves is called, with his knees bent in an acute 
angle, his body inclined forwards, and his head 


|upon it. 





hanging over the work, his mouth is brought into 
fatal contact with the poisonous dust, and his eyes 
with the rush of the sparks. Fork-grinding is per- 
formed entirely on the dry stone, and couscquently 
it is the most deadly occupation pursued in Shet- 
field. About 500 men and boys are at present 
devoting themselves to destruction during the period 
of early manhood, for the benefit of the users of 
steel forks. “The silver fork school” imagines 


perhaps that these vile appliances have long been! being in proportion to the amount of water used on 
banished to the same limbo as snuffers, and will) the stone, and to the greater amount of adult Ja- 
be surprised to learn that more steel forks than’ bour employed; such articles as saws, sickles, and 
ever are thus fashioned in Sheffield, and the poor tools are happily too heavy to be manipulated by 
grinder, as he receives into his lungs the products the children employed, and thus early diseased in 
of the fashioning in his own person, exemplifies the manufacture of the lighter articles. The onl 

the awful passage in the burial-service—* dust to| relief to be gathered from this dismal picture of 
dust”’—as the disease thus induced cuts him off at! wasted life, is the fact that things are not so bad 
the average age of twenty-nine years! “I shall | as of old. By means of greater speed being given 
be thirty-six years old next month,” remarked aj to the stone, many articles, such as pen and pocket- 
grinder pathetically, to Dr. Hall, “and you know,| knives, are now ground with the wet stone that 
measter, that’s getting @ very old man in our trade.”| formerly were ground with the dry; and happily 
Another operation, almost as deadly as fork-grind-| much of the dust has been abolished in the best 
ing, is that of “racing the stone.” These grind-|shops, such as that of Messrs. Rodgers, by the in- 
stones are but roughly reduced to the circular form) troduction of fans on the principle of a winnow- 
by the quarry-men, and the grinder undertakes) ing-machine, which blows the dust and grit as it 
the business of reducing and removing all their)comes from the grindstone, clear away through a 


|asperities, which he does by revolving them against’ flue placed in connection with the chimney. This 


a piece of steel—a tremendous dust being given off! fan is, however, only partially used ; the grinders 
in the process. In wet grinding, which is employed) themselves, whom they are intended to benefit, 
in the manufacture of saws, files, sickles, table- 


complaining that the ‘¢rade ts bad enough as it 
knives, and edge-tools, comparatively little dust is| 7s, and if the men lived longer, it would be so 
made, and in these employments the grinders en-|overfull that there would be no such a thing as 
getting a living,’ 

ranging from thirty-five to forty years. In addi-| Cote ene) 
tion to the destructive effects of these particles of, a . 
metal and stone upon the delicate membrane of the| Annual Report to the Association of Friends for 
lungs, the dry-grinder is subjected to serious injury the Instruction of Poor Children. 
of the eyes from the red-hot particles of steel! The managers report: That the two schools un- 
thrown off in the shape of sparks. ‘The more care-|der their care during the past year on Winslow, 
ful of the workmen protect themselves from the} late Wager street, for coloured children, have been 
danger, however, by wearing large spectacles of in regular operation as heretofore, and with one 
ordinary window glass. These spectacles, when|exception have been visited semi-monthly by a 
they have been in use a little time, give practical | committee, from whose reports it appears there has 
evidence of their utility, for on examining them} been an increase in the number of scholars in both 
they are found to be speckled all over with the par-|schools. The Infant department has become filled 
ticles of steel, which, when red-hot, become embed-|to nearly its utmost capacity, and it is interesting 
ded in the glass. to witness the general good order and animation 

In the rough nomenclature of the trade, the) which prevail, and to notice the quickness with 
disease which thus early destroys the fashioner of| which some of these descendants of a long-despised 
forks and needles is termed the grinder's rot. 'The| and neglected people, receive the instruction im- 
lung, when examined after death, looks as though} parted, and acquire ideas and information which 
it had been dipped in ink, and the texture, instead|they would probably not otherwise obtain, and 
of exhibiting the usual spongy character of that} which may influence their future lives for their ad- 
organ when in health, cuts like a piece of india-| vantage both morally and intellectually, and be of 
rubber! ‘The color and the solidification of the! benefit to succeeding generations. And it is 
dry-grinder’s lung is owing to the chronic inflam-| scarcely too much to assert that the influence of 
mation to which it has been subjected by the pre-' this and other similar schools has contributed in 
sence from an early age, of irritating particles of|no small degree to elevate and enlighten the co- 
steel and stone within its finest air-passages. But/loured population of this city, aud we hope they 
why dry grind at all, the reader will involuntarily} will not be suffered to go down through lack of 
exclaim, if the wages of the occupation are death?| interest or moneyed support while any necessity 
The grinder replies, that there are certain opera-| for their continuance exists. ' 
tions which cannot be done on the wet stone;| Eighty scholars have been admitted into the 
giving the rounded back to razors, technically) girls’ school since last report, of whom thirty are 
called “ humping,” and the rounded side to scissors,| readmissions ; the class list at present numbers 

The pressure during the| seventy-nine, and the average attendance forty. 
process of shaping is so great, that the rolling) In the Infant department there have been ad- 
friction would speedily make the stone wear, and| mitted since last report eighty-three, of whom 
the workman would be unable to hold the blade| twenty are re-admissions; class list is one hundred 
Then, again, we may ask, where is the) and sixteen, average attendance eighty-four. 

necessity for this rounded foru—would the shaver} During last winter, a few shoes were distributed 
on a cold morning care a jot whether his razor had|to some of the children, who bad been prevented 
around or a square back? Would the lady, as} attending the school for want of them, at a cost of 
she manipulated her lacework with her scissors,| seventeen dollars and ten cents. . 
hesitate to accept a three-sided scissor leg in place; The books in the library belonging to the girls’ 
of a half-round one, if she knew that the differ-| school still continue to be in demand by the child- 
ence involved the life of a fellow creature? Yet| ren, who, it is hoped, in this way acquire a fondness 
such trifling differences as these between round/|for reading which may be permanent, and are made 
and flat, stand in the way of the health or misery| acquainted with moral lessons which they might 
of an entire class of workers! We give a list of| not receive by any other means, About one thou- 
the average duration of life of artisans in steel in| sand loans have been made by the librarian during 
Sheffield :—Dry-grinders of forks, 29 years;|the year. A few new books have been purchased. 
razors, 31 years; scissors, 32 years; edge-tool} Ina recent report frem the committee having 
and wool shears, 32 years; spring-knives, 34 years;| charge of the library, they recommend that it be 
table-knives, 35 years; files, 35 years; saws, 38| suggested to the Association that contributions of 
years; sickles, 38 years—the ascending longevity|rcading books would be acceptable; “there aro 
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many families where books have been provided for 
children, who having grown up have no further use 
for them; if these were transferred to the school 
library, they would be serving a good purpose.” 

It is proper to state that all books pass under 
examination of the library committee, and are ap- 
proved by the board, before they are placed in the 
hands of the scholars. 

The sum of five hundred dollars, bequeathed to 
this Institution, by our friend, Jane Clark, has 
been received by our Treasurer from her execu- 
tors, and invested in Philadelphia City Loan. 

Application has been made to the executors of 
the estate of Josiah Dawson for a portion of the 
funds left by him for charitable and benevolent pur- 

ses. 

From the reports of the collecting committee for 
several years past, it appears there has beeu a 
steady decrease from year to year in the amount 
raised ; there being a falling off of more than ten 
per cent. between the years 1857 and 1859. This 
is owing partly to the decease of some of our most 
liberal contributors. The attention of all interested 
friends who may see this report, is invited to these 
facts, that they may not overlook or under-estimate 
the value of this Institution, which, though not 
brought so prominently before the public as many 
others, is nevertheless, we believe, accomp!ishing 
much good. 

In conclusion, the managers would call the at- 
tention of the Association to the advantage of a 
more full attendance of our stated Quarterly Meet- 
ings. If every member would feel sufficient inte- 
rest to be present at these meetings, an increased 
vigour and animation would, we believe, attend 
our operations. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Board 
of Managers, J. Wistar Evans, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 29th, 1859. 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 
Clerk—Eadward Richie. 
Treasurer —Jabez Jenkins. 
Managers—Joel Cadbury, Israel II. Johnson, 

Richard Richardson, Mark Balderston, Benjamin 
H. Pittfield, Joseph S. Elkinton, Jabez Jenkins, 


Caleb Wood, J. Wistar Evans, Elihu Roberts, | 


William Evans, Jr., and Joseph W. Stokes. 
For “ Tho Friend.” 
Any one taking the pains to examine the history 
of our religious Society, will find that fluctuations 
in its joys and sorrows are marked from genera- 
tion to generation. ‘here have been faithtul men 
and women in every age of it, devoted to the Re- 
deemer’s cause. ‘Those who maintained their love 
and allegiance to Him, were preserved under the 
shadow of his wing. They were the salt during 
their day, and contributed to preserve others, and 
to uphold the blessed principles and christian life 
connected with them, in the face of the world, and 
of rebellious and gainsaying mewbers. The Lord 
has always had regard to the cause of truth and 
righteousness, and to those who have loved and 
served him, and according to their day, He has 
dispensed wisdom and strength to perform their 
duties. In times of peculiar difficulty, spiritual 
gifts adapted to their needs have been given, and 
exercised under his guidance, and He has led and 
fed his flock, so that while fathers and mothers 
Were living and vigorous, children were brought 
up in the same school, in which they had been in- 
structed, the school of Christ in the heart, and 
under the example and precepts of age and chris- 
tian expericnee. 
When we consider that we elect no presidents 
of governors to direct the operations of the differ- 















they are comforted at seasons in the hope of better 
times, and are helped to look forward with an eye of 
faith, and with unshaken confidence, to the gra- 
dual increase of that day, when darkness shall no 
longer cover the earth, nor gross darkness the 
hearts of the people; when the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ shall be exalted over all, and that glo- 
rious ancient prophecy fulfilled, when He shall 
have the heathen for his inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for his possession, when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall they learn war any more; and when 
the saving knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea.” 





ent parts of our organization, that in the duties of 
worship, administering the discipline, of clerks,) members aud others in their day, and we have 
elders and overseers, Kc., no pecuniary compensa-| great cause to do the same ; they took comfort in 
tion is given, but all are performed on the ground | the hope of better times approaching, and we have 
of religious obligation, and that much time is|/equal ground to put our hope and trust in his 
spent by many in those services, it is cause of gra-| mercy, who is no respecter of persons, that when 
titude that the compact has been so generally well| the time comes to favour Zion, we shall partake of 
preserved, which shows that an invisible power) his goodness and truth, if we hold fast the begin- 
must influence the members, to act faithfully their] ning of our confidence firm to the end. 
part of the labour in the right time. 
beginning, the faith of the Society has been placed 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the adorable Head of 
the church. 
members for the service which he assigns to them 
in his body, and teaches them to look to him in- 
dividually, for direction and ability to do his will. 


From the 


By his Holy Spirit he prepares the 


All who are governed by him, will be kept from 


hold no water ;” and then the uniting influence of 
divine love is dissolved, and divisions and rents 


departing from our original faith in Christ, as our 
Leader and Governor, and nothing will cure it, 
but returning to the same foundation, and Foun- 
tain of life. 

A record made great part of a century since, 
exemplifies some of the above observations, which 
will be interesting to the readers of “ The Friend,” 
as follows :—“ Notwithstanding it is too obvious to 
be denied, that there are amongst us, many sor- 
rowful instances of a grievous departure from the 
godly zeal, purity, probity, simplicity, and self- 
denial, so conspicuous in our worthy predecessors ; 
yet, observing the continued care and concern of 
the Yearly Meeting to guard and testify against 
every appearance of evil, and every mark of de 
clension, it must be allowed, that as a religious body, 
we are the same people our forefathers were, in 


faith, in doctrine, in worship, in ministry, and in| 


discipline. And although it be our lot to live in 
an age of great dissipation, luxury and profane- 
ness, when the genuine fruits of the spirit of chris- 
tiauity are so rarely seen, that every thing sacred 
and serious seems threatened to be overwhelmed 
by the torrent of vice and irreligion; yet we are 
bowed in thankfulness to the Author of all good, 








They acknowledge the defections among the 
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We have been forcibly struck with many of the 
facts contained in an article in the last number of 


interfering with one another, and a harmonious the Edinburgh Review, upon the effects produced 
action in fulfilling their functions, where the body| upon health and life, by many of the trades and 
is in a healthy condition, will be experienced. But) other employments of large classes in Great Bri- 
in changing their “ glory for that which doth not|tain. We have commenced some extracts from it 
profit,” two evils are committed ; first, “ forsaking}! our present number, in order to apprise our 
the Fountain of living waters,” and secondly,|readers of the enormous sacrifice, not only of com- 
“hewing out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can| fort, but of physical soundness and existence, at 


which many of the articles that so constantly min- 
ister to our personal convenience and domestic ac- 


sometimes follow. All this evil results through commodation, as to be deemed almost necessary to 


life, are obtained. So far as history informs us, 
there always has been great inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth and the means of living, among 
the members of the same community, and marked 
distinctions in the classes of which civil society is 
composed, but which, however they may appear to 
differ, are mutually dependent. That is the best 
form of government, and the best state of society, 
which brings these classes nearest to equality ; not 
by pulling the higher down, but by raising the 
lower, and securing to them the opportunity to 
obtain and enjoy the comforts of life, by honest 
industry, without incurring a certain risk of health 
or depravation of morals. This will be perfected 
only by the triumph of the principles of the gos- 
pel—the message of glad tidings to all men— 
which, as they come to rule in the hearts of the 
children of men, generally or universally, will 
mould society into the form most consistent with 
the feeling of universal brotherhood, and the prac- 
tical ackuowledgment by all of the one great and 
merciful Master. 

It is a depressing consideration, that in this en- 
lightened age, among a people who have really done 
so much to ameliorate the condition of the poor and 


in that we have abundant cause to believe there| depraved, and who are so quick to discern and cen- 
are still many, of various ranks and ages, merci-|sorious of the defects manifested in other nations, 
fully preserved both among ourselves, and in other] especially of everything connected with slavery in 
christian communities, who, through faithfulness to} our Southern States, the investigations upon which 


the measure of grace which is given to every one 
to profit with, have been strengthened to retain 
their integrity, and to hold fast the profession of 
their faith without wavering. Many of them, 


have made in the christian world. Nevertheless, 








| 





the article in the Review is based, should reveal a con- 
dition of misery and ratio of waste of human life, such 
as caunot be equalled in the rice-swamps or cotton- 
ficlds of the United States. It is true, that the classes 


doubtless, are at times seeretly mourning over the|of operatives particularly noticed, are not legally 
great desolations, which infidelity and immorality|s!aves, and no one has the right to buy or sell them, 


or inflict corporal punishment upon them, but as 
regards free agency in the choice of work, though 
aware of its fatal effect, aud of the masters they 
serve, they appear to have little if any more than 
the coloured bondsman in the South. What can 
present a more deplorable picture of hopeless ser- 
vitude, than the fact stated, that one class of work- 
men resisted the efforts made, so to modify their 
method of working, as to prevent its killing them, 
upon the plea, “that the trade had enough as it is, 
and if the men lived longer, it would be so over 
full that there would be no such a thing as getting 
a living.” 

Our system of slavery is such an open violation 
of the rights of man, and so clearly in defiance of 
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the laws of equity, that we can see at a glance it 
is irreconcilable with the principles of christianity ; 
but the other, though inflicted under different cir- 
cumstances, must be nearly as productive of wretch- 
edness and want, and is the result of a factitious state 
of society, altogether indefensible by any sound 
reasoning; and, with African slavery, must give 
way, as the truths of the gospel are carricd into 
effect among the people where it exists. 

The apprehension of doing wrong, or the desire 
to abate the evil, has induced many to forego the 
use of what is generally recognized as the product 
of slave labour, and we respect the conscientious 
scruples of all such; but it is easy to see, that if 
the principle of abstaining from the product of 
labour, extorted by circumstances over which the 
labourer can exercise no control, which keeps him 
in actual though not legalized slavery, poisons the 
springs of his life, and cuts off, from a third to a 
half of his days, was to be consistently carried 
out, hundreds of thousands in Great Britain, and 
in Europe would be thrown into idleness, uscless- 
ness aud hopeless want, and leave the world in a 
far more deplorable condition than even these pre- 
sent great evils produce in it. 

Society, in its progress towards the exalted con- 
dition which christianity must finally effect for it, 
moves in accordance with what we see exemplified 
so often, that it may be regarded as almost a law, 
viz., that whatever is formed for long duration, ar- 
rives slowly at maturity; and we must be content 
patiently to bear up under the evils that surround 
us, humbly seeking for light and strength to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world, and to do our 
part towards helping our fellow-men out of the 
depression and want in which so many are yet 
sunk ; not merely by joining in philanthropic pro- 
jects, but by curbing our natural selfishness, so as 
not to appropriate to ourselves more of this world’s 
goods than is consistent with christian accountabil- 
ity, and by labouring to extend the operation of 
the royal law of christian kindness—thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself—into all classes of 
society ; that thus finally, every valley shall be 
filled; and every mountain and hill be brought low, 
and the crooked street be made straight, and the 
rough ways smooth. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 18th. 

The Italian question had been debated in the House 
of Lords, and a strong sentiment expressed against the 
proposition of France to annex Savoy. Lord Granville 
announced that France would take no action in relation 
to the annexation, without consulting the Great Powers 
of Europe, and obtaining the consent of the inhabitants 
of the territory most interested. 

The popular attention in England is concentrated on 
the ministerial budget recently submitted to Parliament. 
Meetings in relation to it were being held in all direc- 
tions, some of which are in favour, and others opposed 
to it. The estimates for the army show an increase of 
nearly two millions sterling. 

The land forces of the British army are fixed in the 
estimates at 143,000, being an increase of nearly 6000. 
This is in addition to the East Indian army, which num- 
bers 92,0060. 

It is stated that Lord Elgin will undertake a second 
mission as plenipotentiary to China, in the hope of be- 
ing able, by the influence obtained in his former visit, to 
secure the ratification of the treaty of Tien-tsin, and 
obtain an entire cessation of hostilities. In the debate 
in the House of Commons, on Chinese affairs, Lord John 
Russell said the utmost forbearance would be observed 
in treating with this nation. 

The iron masters of Glasgow have agreed to keep all 
their furnaces out of blast for two weeks longer. 

The Liverpool cotton market was steady, at unchanged 
rates except for low grades, which were a shade lower. 
Flour, 23s. a 28s. 6d. per bbl.; red wheat, 9s. 6d. a 10s. 
6d, per 100 lbs.; white wheat, 10s. 6d. a 12s.; yellow 
corn, 33s. 6d. per 480 lbs. The London money market 


is slightly easier. The bullion in the Bank of England 
was increasing. Consols, 94§. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes a circular from Thou- 
venel to the French diplomatic agents, in response to 
the last letter of the Pope. In it he examines the causes 
of the present state of affairs in the Legations, and 
states to whom belongs the responsibility for the evil. 
[t apparently convicts the Pope of improperly using his 
spiritual office for political purposes. It is said that the 
French government has entered into negotiations with 
Russia, for the purpose of making a commercial treaty, 
similar to that with Great Britain. 

The war between the Spaniards and Moors continued. 
The latter had sent delegates to the Spanish commander 
in chief to ask on what conditions peace would be esta- 
blished. He replied that the Queen alone has the right 
to fix the conditions of peace. He had, however, sent 
a messenger to Madrid on the subject. 
wish to take Tangier before entering into negotiations 
for peace. The Spanish government was about to issue 
notes for two hundred million reals. 

A new Roman loan has been negotiated with Belgian 


capitalists, the 3 per cent. at 56, and the 5 per cent. at} 


93. Nine hundred Bavarians, enlisted for the Papal 
army, have arrived at Ancona; others are expected. 
Seventy-one political prisoners from Venice had been 
sent to fortresses in Sclavonia, Bohemia and Moravia. 
A large quantity of arms had been seized by Austria, 
while on the way to Servia. As preparations for a 
rising in European Turkey are being made, the Servians 
are greatly incensed because the Austrian government 
has prohibited the passage of arms through its territory. 
Discontent is said to be increasing throughout the 


The Spaniards | 


number of children, between the azes of five and sixteen, 
was 360,578, and the number attending school was 293,. 
'683. The increase in the number of schools during the 
|year, was 135, and in the number of children attending 
(21,046. The whole revenue of the school system was 
$1,244,488. 

The Loss of the Hungarian.—The destruction of life by 
this melancholy event is believed to be greater than wag 
at first supposed. There were probably about 250 per. 
sons on board every, one of whom perished. 

The Coolie Trade.—Recent accounts from China state, 
the authorities there were taking vigorous measures to 
break up this cruel and iniquitous traffic. Besides i. 
berating a number of poor creatures, who had been col. 
lected for shipment at Whampoa and other places, fifteen 
brokers who had been concerned in stealing natives, 
jand selling them into bondage, were beheaded, and their 
; heads exposed on poles as a warning to others. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Wm. P. Townsend, Pa., $5, to 27, vol. 
33; from Daniel Williams, O., $4, vols. 32 and 33, for 
Jos. Williams, Ind., $1, to 52, vol. 33; from H. Nicker- 
son, per J. K., N. Y., $2, to 26, vol. 34; from Stephen 
Hobson, agt., O., for Ellwood Dean, $2, vol. 33, for Jos. 
Penrose, $3, to 52, vol. 32, for Caleb Fowler, $3, to 27, 
vol. 33; from Asa Raley, 0., $2, vol. 32. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 
THE ASYLUM. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contributors to the 





Turkish empire. 

Russia has rejected the English proposals for the set- 
tlement of Italy. 

Unitep States.—Congress. — The treaty negotiated 
some time since by the U.S. Minister to Mexico, with 
the Juarez government at Vera Cruz, has been un- 
der consideration in the U.S. Senate. It has met with 
strong opposition in that body, and the impression ap- 
pears to be, that it will finally be rejected. On the 29th 
ult., the bill for the admission of Kansas was taken up, 
on which occasion Senator Seward delivered a speech, 
which commanded much attention. It was temperate 
and conciliatory in its tone, and intended to show that 
while there was an inevitable moral antagonism between 
the institutions of the free and the slaveholding States, 
the rupture of the bond of union between them, was an 
idea which should not for a moment be entertained. 

The Slave Trade—The correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times at St. Paul de Loando states, that the trade on 
the African coast has of late greatly increased, and is 
now actively prosecuted. He states that there are nu- 
merous slavers along the coast, generally New York 
vessels cleared from the Custom-house, bringing all the 
appliances of the trade with them, and manceuvring 
about the coast under various pretences and disguises 
of legal traffic; particularly under that most specious 
blind—obtaining palm oil—until the favourable moment 
having arrived, the cargo is shipped, and a few hours 
finds them out of danger, on their way to the West In- 
dies. 


Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the Use of 
their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 14th of 
Third month, 1860, at 3 o’clock, p.m., at Arch street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Witu1aM Bettie, Clerk. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of the Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Davin Roserts, Superintendent at the 
School, or Josern Scartercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 


ee 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Frankford, the 
16th of Second month, Witu1am Carpenter, of Ma- 
nington, Salem county, N. J., to Paese C., daughter of 
Robert Warren, of Burlington, N. J. 

, on Fourth-day, the 29th ult, at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Muncy, Lycoming county, Pa., Isa1an 
Kirk, of Chester county, to Susanna P., daughter of 
William Starr, of the former place. 


Diep, on the 16th of Eleventh month last, Apran Pat- 
|MER; & beloved member of Stanford Monthly Meeting 


\ 


\of Friends, Dutchess county, N. Y., in the forty-fourth 


year of his age. In the prime of life, and surrounded 
by many earthly enjoyments, this dear Friend was sud- 





New York.—Mortality last week, 481. The money 
market is well supplied, and rates low. Money loaned 
on call will not bring more than 5 per cent., prime six 
months’ paper freely discounted at 6} a 7 per cent. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 206. The mean 
temperature for the Second month was 37} deg. The 
highest temperature of the month was 75°, and the low- 
est 5°. The Girard College for Orphans now contains 
348 pupils. The expenses of conducting the college for 
the year 1859, amounted to $85,762. The prices for 
beef cattle on the 5th inst., ranged from 7 to 10 for or- 
dinary and good qualities, a few extra fine brought 10}. 
Sheep sold at 5} to 6$ gross, equal to 11 a 12 cents, 
dressed. Corn fed hogs, 8 a 8.75. 

Free Coloured Persons.—The bill for the expulsion of 
free coloured persons from Mississippi, which passed the 
House of Representatives, was defeated in the Senate. 
The defeat of similar bills now pending before the Le- 
gislatures of Tennessee and Kentucky is considered cer- 
tain. 

Miscellaneous.—Fugitive Slaves in Canada.—An agency 
has been opened in Detroit, Mich., to enable fugitive 
slaves in Canada to return if they wish to their owners 
in the Southern States. Many of the fugitive slaves are 
said to be in a starving condition, and it is supposed 
they would willingly return into bondage if they had 
the means. Very few, we imagine, will avail themselves 
of the privilege. 

Canadian Public Schools.—According to the report of 
the Superintendent of Education in Canada, the total 


denly prostrated by severe disease, and passed through 
jmuch suffering. Yet through the power of Divine grace, 
{he was enabled to lay hold of that blessed hope set be- 
jfore him in the gospel, and became calm and resigned 
\in the prospect of an admission being granted him into 
|the realms of everlasting peace and joy. He became a 
}member of our religious Society by convincement, while 
residing with our late beloved Friend, Sarah C. Hull, of 
Stanford, and although he had previously been a zeal- 
ous member of another denomination, yet he became 
much attached to our religious Society and its distin- 
guishing principles and testimonies, which continued 
unabated through life. He was much respected and 
beloved by those who knew his worth. On one occa- 
|sion, while speaking to a friend in reference to this sub- 
jject, he said, that it was not through any instrumental 
means, this change was wrought; ascribing all the 
praise to Him who had thus mercifully shown him the 
way in which he ought to walk. The consoling belief 
is entertained by his bereaved family and friends, that 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus our Saviour, 
in whom alone his hope of salvation rested, he is now 
lunited with that redeemed company, who surrounded 
| the throne of God, ascribing “ Blessing, and honour, and 
| glory, and power unto Him who sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 

, in this city, on the 29th of Second month last, 
Ann Trorrer, widow of the late Joseph Trotter, in the 
seventy-third year of her age; a member of the North- 
ern District Monthly Meeting. 





